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affair of morality; indeed it carries with it, if it is not too
strong a word, a certain fine contempt of mere morality.
Yet this 'contempt' is a condition of a morality which may
be healthy and vigorous, and saved, as it were, from itself.
But such an attitude could occur only through the ability of
the imagination dimly to perceive, as it were, the unknown;
an unknown in which the reconciliation of perfection and
individuality may somehow be effected in us, in which, that
is to say, the difference between what is and what should be
is lost and the life of morality ended. It is thus that, struggling
to perception of a condition which morality cannot achieve,
the imagination makes to the moral life its crowning gift,
and ensures it against what is for morality alone its necessary
weaknesses. And thus personality may be reconciled to the
failure of the will and the bitterness of moral experience.
6
This is the greatest gift of the imagination to
morality. And we may comment further upon it by contrasting
what is above with the view of the relation of imagination to
morals which is held by Mr. I. A. Richards. The substance
of Mr. Richards' views will be remembered from an earlier
chapter. I will briefly summarize that part of his doctrine with
which we are here particularly concerned. 'The most valuable
states of mind are those which involve the widest and most
comprehensive co-ordination of activities and the least curtail-
ment, conflict, starvation and restriction. States of mind in
general are valuable in the degree in which they tend to reduce
waste and frustration.*1 This we may take as a statement of
self-realization as the moral end. (But unlike certain philo-
sophers, who have previously discussed self-realization, Mr.
Richards does not take account of acts of self-sacrifice, or of
extreme self-sacrifice^ which may involve a total 'curtailment'.)
Now poetry, we are told, is the outcome of such a harmonized
1 Principles of Literary Criticism^ p. 59.